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only to be cured, and this is the chamber of the dead. The new guest is
led into this room at night, when the rest of the house is asleep; on the
wall a notice specifies: "not before 9 p.m. or after 7 a.m." And the guest
will leave here only by way of that low door, the bolted door I see over
there at the end of the room, opening directly on the other street. . . .
There he is: very small on a large shroud; wearing a brownish suit;
very erect, very rigid, as if at attention for the roll call. Hardly changed,
moreover; his nostrils somewhat pinched; his little fists very white; his
feet lost in big white socks rising up like cotton nightcaps.
A few friends are in the room, weeping silently. The mother comes
toward us, unable to weep, but moaning. Each time another person
comes in she begins a new complaint like a professional mourner of an-
tiquity. She is not speaking to us but to her son. She calls him; she leans
over him, kisses him: "Good little boy!" she says to him. ... "I knew
all your little habits. . . . Ah, close you in now! close you in for-
ever. . . ."
At first this sorrow surprises one, so eloquent it is; no expression in
the intonation, but an extraordinary invention in the terms of endear-
ment . . . then, turning toward a friend, without changing her tone,
she gives an exact indication as to the funeral charges or the time of de-
parture. She wants to take her son away as quickly as possible, take him
away from everybody, have him to herself, down in their country: '111
go and see you every day, every day." She caresses his forehead. Then
turning toward us again: TPity me, gentlemen! . . /*
Marguerite Audoux tells us that the last half-hour was horrible. Sev-
eral times everyone thought all was over; the frightful breathing
stopped; the mother would then throw herself onto the bed: "Stay with
us a bit more, my dear! Breathe a bit more; once more! just once more!"
And as if "the good little boy" heard her, in an enormous effort all his
muscles could be seen to tighten, his chest to rise very high, very hard,
and then fall back. . . . And Dr. Elie Faure, seized with despair,
would exclaim sobbing: "But I did everything I could. . . ."
He died at nine p.m.
At the Mercure de France, where the edition of the works of Lucien
Jean, for which he was to write the preface, is in abeyance; while I talk
with Vallette, Chanvin is writing some letters of mourning. The mother
wants to take the body away this very night; at eight o'clock a brief
ceremony will gather together a few friends, either at the hospital or at
the station. I shall not go> but want to see Philippe once more. We go
back there. Leautaud accompanies us.
Here we are again in the mortuary room. Bourdelle has come to take
the death-mask; the floor is littered with splashes of plaster. Yes indeed,